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THE APPROACH TO BRITISH 
OFFICIAL PAPERS 


I—PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS 





J. O. Wilson 





UNDOUBTEDLY THE LARGEST publisher in any country to-day 
is the government of that country, and the British Govern- 
ment is no exception. It issues a wealth of material on all 
aspects of British life, and frequently on that of other coun- 
tries likely to be of use to the people of the United King- 
dom in their work and leisure. The richness of this litera- 
ture is contrasted only by the poorness of tne guides and 
fiinding aids which give access to it, but this and a succeed- 
ing article will do a little to help the librarian in finding his 
way through it. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
GENERAL LIBRARY 





In dealing with the various government publications the 
first distinction to be grasped is that between Parliamentary 
and Non-Parliamentary papers. As the former title indi. 
cates the first group is connected with the work of Parlia- 
ment, either as a record of its work or as papers laid on the 
table of either House for its information or guidance. The 
remainder of the official papers are broadly referred to as 
Non-Parliamentary papers. From this it can be seen that 
we have two divisions within the first group, one consisting 
of the Parliamentary Debates, and the Journals. The former 
commence in 1803, and run in four series covering the 
debates of both Houses until 1908 when the fifth series 
began with a separate sequence for the debates of each 
House. There are in addition the debates of Standing Com. 
mittees of about two volumes per session beginning in 1919 
and still continuing despite a break during World War II. 
The Journals approximate to the Minutes of Parliament 
and begin in 1547 in the case of the Commons, and 1509 
in the case of the Lords. 

Several excellent histories of Parliament such as that of 
Cobbett cover the period prior to 1803 and help one in 
search of the debates for this time, while various publica- 
tions of the Public Record Office also help to fill the gaps. 
One of the more important of these is the Rolls of Parlia- 
ment, 1287-1553, which is the predecessor of the present 
Journals. The debates were also printed at odd times prior 
to 1803 and a full list of these will be found in H. H. Bellot 
and E. S. de Beer's General collections of reports of Parlia- 
mentary Debates since 1660, in The Bulletin of Historical 
Research, v. 10, 1933, p. 171-177. 

The second class is known as the Sessional Papers. These 
are a collection made up of the papers laid on the table of 
the House for its use—and printed. They vary in quantity 
from eight volumes during the dark days of the recent war 
to 130 in the period preceding the First World War, though 
in these times it must be admitted that many papers which 
would now be considered Non-Parliamentary were included 
in the bound set; Minutes of Evidence before Royal Com- 
missions and the like increased the bulk of the papers con- 
siderably. There are three types of paper included in this 
set, Bills, Reports and Papers, and Command Papers. The 
latter two are worthy of more detailed description. 

The distinction between the two is rather difficult to des- 
cribe and has its origin in history. The House of Com- 
mons Papers are those which are presented pursuant to an 
order made by the House, while Command Papers are pre- 
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sented by the Crown. When the House of Commons 
wanted information it did so by making a humble Address 
to the Crown (the Command Paper); later it began to make 
orders for this purpose on its own authority and has in- 
cluded clauses to this effect in Acts that it has passed. There 
is another distinction; papers by command are automati- 
cally printed and when presented there is no need for a 
motion other than * this report do lie upon the table,’ while 
in the case of House of Commons Papers it must include 
and be printed’ else the report just lies upon the table, 
and is not printed or included in the bound set. 

The result of this has been that Command Papers have 
:ended more and more to state the policy of the Cabinet, 
and to include such papers that it considers of interest to 
‘he House. Thus we find here reports of Royal Commis- 
sions, of departmental and other committees, though not 
those of the House itself, treaties and proposed agreements, 
and some of the more important departmental reports. The 
House of Commons’ Reports and Papers are more varied 
in their scope and generally contain reports prepared under 
the direction of the House of Commons, by its own com- 
mittees, various financial papers such as the Estimates, and 
papers required to be presented by law. 

‘hough the first printed paper of the House of Com- 
mons was issued in 1641 and the House of Lords in 1792, 
it was not until the year 1801 that they were issued in num- 
bered series, and not until 1833 that the present system of 
numbering was introduced. This consists of a separate 
numbered series for the Reports and Papers, and thus it is 
essential to know both the session and the sessional number 
if this approach is to be used successfully. For the Com- 
mand Papers these numbers run in four series, and are 
extremely useful in finding the paper concerned. Between 
1833 and 1869 the papers were numbered 1—4222; 1870 and 
1899; Cl to C 9950; 1900 and 1918, Cd 1 to Cd 9238: and 
from 1919, Cmd 1, etc. 

Here it might be as well to mention a very awkward 
habit that has grown up in connexion with Royal Com- 
mission and Committees, that of referring to a report not 
by its title but by the Chairman's name. Thus we have the 
Macmillan Report, or to give it its correct title Report of 
the Committee on Finance and Industry; the Peel Report is 
that of the Royal Commission on Palestine, 1936, and so on. 
When the Chairman is changed in the middle the position 
is more difficult and I am still not sure whether the report 
of the Committee on Ministers’ Powers should be called the 
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Donoughmore or the Scott Report. 

The Librarian who is asked for reports in this manner 
is often in a quandary. Since 1937 they have been listed 
in the Stationery Office List under the name of the chair. 
man, but prior to this there are no guides. A first step is 
to check on Who's Who or Who was Who to see if anyone 
of the name requested had been chairman of a committee 
and also the date of the commission, and then approach the 
Stationery Office List or the Sessional Index with this 
information. Failing this there is only the subject or date 
approach and these are far from infallible. The Indexes 
to the Parliamentary Papers do not mention the name of 
the chairman, but it is to be hoped that with the reorganiza. 
tion of the Library of the House of Commons this may be 
done. 

The Indexes to these papers are many and varied and it 
is only intended to list the more important of them. First 
and most useful is the Stationery Office List published 
monthly and consolidated aay with an index. 

Next come the Sessional Indexes which are issued as the 
final volume of the bound set of papers. These have two 
sequences, numerical for the Bills, Reports and Papers, and 
the Command Papers, and one alphabetical index of a 
rather clumsy classed type for all papers. These have of re- 
cent Years been consolidated in ten-yearly volumes, but there 
were consolidations previous to that. These are House 
of Commons Papers, General Index, 1801-1852; General 
Alphabetical Index to the Bills, Reports, Estimates, 
Accounts ... printed by order of the House of Commons on 
presented by Command, 1852-1899. This was compiled by 
the Stationery Office and has no reference to the numerical 
sequences or to the command numbers, but only to volumes 
in the bound set. After this three volumes cover the period 
to the end of the 1928/9 season, and sessional volumes to 
date. 

The House of Lords’ Papers are similarly covered by 
three volumes, the first covering the period 1801-1859, the 
second 1859-1870, the third 1871-1884/5 From then until 
1920 there are the Sessional Indexes similar to those of the 
House of Commons giving numerical and alphabetical lists 
of the papers, but now the only guide printed with the 
papers in a general table of contents printed with the first 
volume of the bound sessional set. The papers are very 
few and the work of searching is not onerous, especially if 
one has checked with the Stationery Office List. 


There are as well some non-official lists. Best known of 
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these are King’s Lists as they are called from the name of 
the publisher. The first volume is from 1801-1900, but 
there are also two supplements which bring them to 1920. 
These are not complete, give no reference to session or vol- 
ume number, but provide quite a useful subject list. The 
remaining lists are more selective and relate to a special 
class of documents or to documents of a special subject. 
Among the first is Gabine’s A Finding List of British Royal 
Commission Reports 1860-1935. This is a subject list and 
gives command and volume numbers but gives no reference 
to chairmen’s names. The best known of the latter kind is 
Guide to the Principal Parliamentary Papers relating to the 
Dominions, 1812-1911, by M. T. Adams and others. There 
are of course others but they are not of sufficient value to be 
worth noting here. 

Strictly speaking Statutes are Parliamentary Papers, but 
they are usually treated separately and are sufficiently well 
known not to need further description. — 

For those who wish to go more deeply into the subject I 
recommend the following: H. B. Lees-Smith, A Guide to 
Parliamentary and Official Papers. There appear to be one 
or two errors that have crept into this. Parsloe and Bas- 
sett: British Parliamentary Papers; Catalogues and Indexes, 
in the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, v. 11, 
1933, p. 24-30. A complete list of all the indexes. Finally 
the chapter on Government publications, United Kingdom 
of A reader’s guide to the British Library of Political and 
Economic Science, Universtty of London, is well worthy of 
a few minutes’ study. 

For the purposes of record it might be useful to list the 
holdings of the General Assembly Library in this field. It 
would perhaps be as well to point out that all these volumes 
are strictly reference and are only available for use in the 
library itself. 

Sessional Papers, 1874 to date. This is for both Houses 
and though there are occasional volumes of earlier date, 
there are also a few gaps in the set. 

Debates, 1803 to date. A complete set. 
Journals, House of Lords, 1509 to date. 
Journals, House of Commons, 1547 to date. 
Statutes, 1235 to date. 

The library also has a very complete set of Record publi- 
cations which cover the years prior to the above. 








DIVISION OF LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





By Jean Norrie 





THE LIBRARY OF THE University of Minnesota is one of the 
larger university libraries of the United States. Comprising 
a collection of around one million volumes, it occupies a 
central position on the campus. The building has three 
floors, in addition to the basement, where the Division of 
Library Instruction is located. The ground floor has the 
offices, and main workrooms, as well as the Reserve Room 
a reading room for books required for courses, and the 
Arthur Upson Room. The latter is noteworthy as having 
a different purpose from that of the rest of the library rooms. 
Left to the memory of a former faculty member, who at 
his death was beginning to achieve some mention as a poet, 
it is lined with books of a classical and current nature. The 
design and furniture are of an austerely gracious type, and 
a fireplace is even provided at one end. Students are not 
permitted to bring books in with them, and an atmosphere 
of complete silence must be maintained. Despite the last 
proviso, the rcom is reasonably popular. It has pleasant 
associations for me, since an interesting series of addresses 
was provided here during the winter, the one I found most 
striking being a reading by Robert Penn Warren (poet, 
author and professor cf English Literature) of Eudora 
Welty’s short story ‘The Wide Net.’ Since Mr Warren 
also is a native of the South, and has excellent ability in 
reading, this was highly entertaining. 

On the first floor are found the card catalogue, the circu- 
lation desk, and Reference, Periodical and Biological-Medi- 
cal Rooms. The procedure for getting books on loan at the 
circulation desk was apt to be tiresome to one not possessed 
of patience, as it was a question of waiting amongst a crowd 
of other inquirers till the verdict was returned. All books 
had to be carried from the stacks by pages, as no automatic 
book lifts were provided. Of interest to those allowed to 
use the stacks was the section containing all the new books 
left there for a period after processing. 

The third floor was not for general use, being made up of 
seminar rooms, and some special subject collections. 

The library has extensions in certain departmental build- 
ings including -Law, Chemistry and Fngineering. Further- 
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more a comfortable browsing room is provided in the Coff- 
man Memorial Union, where students can go to read books 
of a recreational nature. : 

\ Union Catalogue, composed of the depository cards of 
the Library of Congress, and of some university libraries 
such as the Universities of Chicago, Michigan, and Illinois, 
together with the John Crerar Library, is kept in the Biblio- 
graphy Room. The library is a depository for U.S. Govern- 
ment publications. Many rare and valuable books also are 
in the collection, being labelled as Y and kept in strict sec- 
lusion behind locked doors. The library class had the privi- 
lege of seeing some of these, including examples of Flemish, 
French and Irish illumination, and of modern finely printed 
books. A special effort is made to acqure books of regional 
interest, and as part of this plan all the publications of 
Sinclair Lewis, whose home was for many years in Duluth, 
\linnesota, are purchased and have been autographed by 
the author. Another emphasis, not so much to be expected, 
is that laid on the collection of all the different types of 
comic papers, from the earliest days to the present. 

In these surroundings the Library School carried on its 
ciivities. The class was about 40 or 50 in number, in- 
creased in Winter and Spring Quarters by veterans resum- 
ine their college career. Some were Seniors, some Gradu- 
ates; some had many years of experience in library work, 
others had none. The volume of work to be accomplished 
-eemed quite appalling to me at first, especially as the first 
quarter was one third over when I arrived. My lack of 
‘nowledge of American libraries and methods was a handi- 
can for a while. However since everybody else appeared to 
lave at least an equal number of worries, I judged that this 
\vas Quite a usual atmosphere for a library school. The first 

t of finals were out of the way before Christmas, which 
meant that I had a clear conscience for my trip to New 
York. Though I had an incomplete to make up on my 
return. the Winter and Spring Quarters turned out to be 
not nearly so hectic as the previous one. 

In the Fall Quarter the courses were Theory of Biblio- 
graphy, the purpose of which was to prepare the students’ 
minds for cataloguing the next quarter, Reference 1, Read- 
ing Guidance (mainly discussion on the use and value of 
libraries), Sources of Information about Books (treating of 
reference tools giving bibliographical information and sel- 
ected lists of books), and Origin of Books, a historical sur- 
\ey. Then the Winter Quarter courses were Reference II, 
Cataloguing and Classification, Reading Guidance for Adults 
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(a composite of the course formerly named Book Selection 
together with some added material), History of Publishing, 
and Municipal Administration, a political science course 
required of all library students. There were other electives 
also, which could be chosen in each quarter. To some ex. 
tent the class of 1945 was the scene of experiments, since 
many of the courses had been remodelled, and a new full. 
time lecturer, Miss Irene Hayner, came to the library school 
staff at that time. ; 

The manner of conducting classes had some unusual 
aspects to a New Zealand student, in that the system of reci- 
tation, or questions to the class, is used to a much large 
extent; then more prepared and supervised work is required 
from day to day, and a surprise quiz is an occasional contin- 
gency that has to be reckoned with. Members of the class 
prepare material for presentation, and we had a number of 
interesting discussions. 

Combined with these subjects were many visits to libra- 
ries, one a week being required in the first quarter. In this 
way we saw the Public Libraries of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, together with several of their branches. The libraries 
of the private colleges of Hamline, Macalester and St. Cath 
erine’s in St. Paul were visited. Later on at different times 
I was able to compare these with other public libraries such 
as the New York, the Morristown and Montclair libraries, 
and the Denver and Los Angeles libraries. The Denver 
Public Library was noteworthy as forming part of the Civic 
Centre of the city, and the Los Angeles by reason of its 
Spanish affinities in architecture, many of the ceilings and 
walls being covered with colourful frescoes. 

We were fortunate during the year in having talks by 
some very enjoyable people. Mr Solon J. Buck, United 
States Archivist, described the material available from the 
National Archives. Maud Hart Lovelace, authoress of the 
‘ Betsy * series for young people, spoke about her Minnesota 
childhood, and about her method of writing novels. It was 
a treat to hear Mary Gould Davis, well-known story-telle: 
to children, give a talk about story-telling with some ex 
amples to end up with. It was interesting too to listen to 
Virginia Kirkus’s remarks about best-sellers and authors. Mi 
Ralph Beals, of the Chicago University Graduate School. 
instituted a provocative discussion on the purpose of lib 
raries before the library students and faculty. 

In the Spring Quarter students specialised in different 
branches of library work. There were eight of us taking all 
the hospital library courses, two being from outside the 
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United States. The other was a Hawaiian student. The 
courses given were Book Selection for Hospital Patients, 
Reading “and the Mental Patient, Hospital Library Admini- 
stration, the Medical Reference Library and Practice Work, 
which came at the end of the session and consisted of six 
weeks spent living in hospitals where a trained librarian 
served the patients. The hospital course was an exception- 
ally interesting one. It is under the very efficient control 
of Miss Perrie Jones, Chief Librarian of the St. Paul Public 
Library, who was formerly Supervisor of Institution Libra- 
‘ics in Minnesota. Miss Jones pioneered the hospital lib- 
iary course in 1937, and still conducts a large proportion of 
the lectures. Her enthusiasm for this work and its future 
was intensely inspiring. 

lic various outside lecturers who participated in the 
lecture programme made the interest wide. These were 
pecialists in different fields of hospital work, for example 
an occupational therapist from the Mayo Clinic and a medi- 
cal social worker from the University Hospital. Dr Gor- 
don Kamman, a prominent St. Paul psychiatrist, introduced 
us to the subject of mental illness in several lectures. Other 
doctors spoke of group therapy being done to aid functional 
cases, Of medical etiquette, and of hospital administration. 
i lie medical librarian of the Mayo Clinic, Mr Thomas Keys, 
ialked about reference tools in the medical library collec- 
tions and also showed some fascinating slides taken from 
carly medical books. Visiting librarians included children’s 
and young people's librarians, and hospital librarians from 
ithe St. Paul Public Library Hospital Section and Glen Lake 
ind Ah-Gwah Ching Sanatoria. 

Several visits were scheduled to hospitals in the state. 
sesides general ones such as Ancker, the City and County 
Hospital in St. Paul, and the University Hospital, a trip was 
made to the State Hospital for mental patients in Rochester. 
lhe library room here was specially planned with a view 
io brightness, neatness and attractiveness. Many patients 
help in the library, and the atmosphere was exceptionally 
friendly. Also in Rochester, the Mayo Clinic Medical Lib- 
rary Was a very impressive one. With its fine rooms, sump- 
‘uous furnishings, and large collection, one envied those 
with the opportunity to make use of it. During the period 
of practice work I was able to compare a state mental hos- 
pital with a Veterans Administration psychiatric hospital, 
situated at St. Cloud, Minnesota. This had over a thousand 
patients. for whom a very large number of recreational faci- 
lities was provided, and a pleasant library room to which 
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the patients were brought at set times, and from which a 
book-cart went round the wards. 

There were numerous other impressions that could be 
described, and much also the value of which will be more 
fully appreciated with time. I shall always be grateful for 
this opportunity to know the high ideals and spirit of ser- 
vice which keep American librarianship the living thing 
it is to-day. 


RECENT NEW ZEALAND 
PUBLICATIONS 





A Copyright List Selection 





THE FOLLOWING LisT is a selection from the publications 
received by the General Assembly Library under Section 52 
of the Copyright Act. These publications will be incorpor- 
ated in the Library's 1946 select list of copyright publica- 
tions. 


Baigent, Lawrence Albert 
Statement on research in the humanities. Ch. Canterbury Uni- 
versity College. 4p. 

Chapman, Guy Brougham 
Nutrition; prevention and cure of common ailments, 2nd ed. Ak. 
Whitcombe & Tombs. 160 p. 5s. 

Cotton, Charles Andrew 
Geomorphology; an introduction to the study of landforms. 4th 
ed. Ch. Whitcombe & Tombs. x, 505 p. illus., plates, diagrs 
£1/5/-. 

Fairburn, Arthur Rex Dugard 
How to ride a bicycle in seventeen lovely colours. Ak. Pelorus 
press. 24p. illus. 

Hall-Jones, Frederick George 
Invercargill pioneers. Invercargill, Southland Historical Com- 
mittee. 184p. plates, ports. 10/6. 

[Jones], Pei te Hurinui 
Mahinarangi (the moon-glow of the heavens); a tainui saga. 
Hawera, the author (Box 221). ix, 47p. illus., port. 5/-. A 
history of the Tainui Maoris. 

[Jones], Pei te Hurinui, trans. 
Te tangata whai-rawa o Weniti, being The Merchant of Venice 
by William Shakespere translated into Maori. Hawera, the 
author (Box 221). ii 79p. 10/-. 

Larsen, Colin R. 
Pacific commandos; New Zealanders and Fijians in action; a 
history of Southern Independent Commando and First Com- 
mando Fiji Guerillas. Wn. A. H. & A. W. Reed. 161p. plates, 
maps, facsims. 12/6. 





N.Z. Department of Agriculture 
The New Zealand Department of Agriculture. 32p. illus., ports. 
A brief description of the services the dept. provides for farmers. 
\.Z. Department of Internal Affairs 
New Zealand’s patriotic effort, 1939-1946. 24p. illus. 
N.Z. Meteorological office 
Meteorological observations for 1942. Wn. Govt. print. 62p. 
maps, tabs. 
\.Z. Ministry of Works 
The shape of things to come—Auckland, Waikato basin, Hawke’s 
Bay-Poverty Bay, Wellington, Nelson-Marlborough, Christ- 
church, mid and south Canterbury, North Otago and coast, Cen- 
tral Otago, Southland. Each vol 24p. illus., diagrs. 
. intended to show that long-range planning of public 
.orks is not a sudden series of schemes but a logical sequence 
what has been done in the past. . .” 
:Z. Soil Conservation and Rivers Control] Council 
Down to the sea in slips. 36p. illus., tabs. (Bull. no. 5). 
lxreditionary Force, 2nd. Third Division Histories Committee 
Pacific pioneers; the story of the engineers of the N.Z. Expedi- 
tionary Force in the Pacific. Wn. A. H. & A. W. Reed. 168p. 
plates, ports, maps. 
O'Donoghue, Alexander Francis 
The rise and fall of radio broadcasting in New Zealand; the 
tragedy of government control and management. Ak. The author 
(Wright and Jaques, ptr.). 74p. 4/-. 
Paul John Thomas 
Humanism in politics; New Zealand Labour party retrospect. 
Wn. N.Z. Labour Party. 192p. illus., plates, ports., tabs. 
Peterson, Eric Olaf 
The garden frame and the small glass-house. Wn. A. H. & A. W. 
Reed. 32p. illus., plans, tabs. 1/-. 
Phillipps, William John 
Maori art. Wn. Harry H. Tombs. [iv], 45p. illus. 5/6. 
Reid, John Cowie 
Creative writing in New Zealand; a brief critical history. Ak. 
The author (Whitcombe & Tombs, ptr.). [viii], 97p. 6/-. 
Ross, Ruth Miriam 
New Zealand’s first capital. Wn. Dept. of Internal Affairs. 74p. 
plates, maps. (Dept. of Internal Affairs, bull. of the Historical 
Branch no. 1). 5/-. 
Scholefield, Guy Hardy 
Epic year, 1893. Wn. The author. 7p. 1/-. 


Notable New Zealand statesmen; twelve prime ministers. Wn. 
Whitcombe & Tombs. 198p. ports 15/-. 

Webber, Edmund Godfrey and Neville Maurice Colvin 
Johnny Enzed in Italy. Rotorua, Rotorua and Bay of Plenty 
publishing co. 56p. illus. 2/6. 


Johnny Enzed in the Middle East. Rotorua, Rotorua and Bay 
of Plenty publishing co. 1945. 48p. illus. 2/6. 











ELECTION OF OFFICERS 





The ballot for the election of eight councillors to take office 
after the Annual Meeting in May resulted in the return of the 
following :- 


C. W. Collins, Canterbury University College, Christchurch 
M. P. Parsons, U. S. Information Library, Wellington 

C. S. Perry, Wellington Public Libraries 

A. K. Elliot, Timaru Public Library 

F. A. Sandall, Auckland University College 

C. R. H. Taylor, Alexander Turnbull Library, Wellington 
R. F. Barr, Dunedin City Council 

N. Gordon, Otago University College, Dunedin 


BRANCH NOTES 


AUCKLAND BRANCH 


Staff Appointments and Resignations. 

Miss Nina Nutting has resigned from her position as Librarian 
at Pt. Chevalier Branch Library in order to take up her appointment 
as Librarian at Whangarei Public Library. 

Miss Sheila Morgan of the Timaru Public Library staff has been 
appointed Librarian at the Pt. Chevalier Branch Library. 

Miss Freda Lewins, Librarian at Epsom Branch Library, has been 
granted leave of absence to spend a year in England, and left New 
Zealand in October. 

Mrs Laura Payne, B.A., F.L.A., has been appointed Acting-Libra- 
rian at Epsom Branch Library in Miss Lewins’ absence. Mrs. Payne, 
who has worked in Derbyshire County Libraries, was a member of 
the W.R.N.S. during the war and had the interesting experience of 
being appointed Fleet Librarian at Malta. 


OTAGO BRANCH 
A general meeting of the Otago Branch of the N.Z.L.A. was held 
on November 7. The main feature of the film evening which fol- 
lowed was ‘Books in Dunedin.’ Made by the Otago Branch in 
1940, this film is wearing well and is still very popular. The sup- 
porting programme was ‘Song of Ceylon’ and ‘ Looking through 
glass.’ 


GENERAL NEWS—DUNEDIN PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Borrowers. 

The Library Committee has approved a rental charge of 3d per 
book for visitors and non-residents. 
Registration. 

Alterations to the vestibule will now allow registration to be done 
at a desk inside the front door. 
Bindery 

The bindery has been removed to its new quarters in Stuart St. 
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FICTION BULLETIN 


By the Fiction Committee of the New _— 
Library Association 








—— 


CONTENTS 
1. Introduction 
2. Australian Fiction 
3. Introducing . 
4. Some Significant Articles and Essays 





EARLY THIS YEAR the Committee applied to Council for per- 
mission to publish a bulletin at irregular intervals. The 
specimen number submitted to the August meeting of Coun- 
cil was aproved for circulation. Since then the decision to 
incorporate it IN NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES has been taken. 
Criticism of this trial venture will be welcome. We should 
also like to know if members think further efforts of this 
kind desirable. In that case we invite co-operation. We 
are prepared to consider articles, reviews, correspondence, 
from any person interested. 


[he chief function of our committee is the classifying of 
fiction. A pioneer effort in this direction was made in 1942 
with the “ Report on (A) Standard (B) Popular Authors.” 
Within the next few months a revision of this list should be 
in the hands of librarians. _ It is a basic reference tool. Never- 
theless we feel that it should be supplemented by a subject 
approach to fiction. The field is so vast—. .. the great 
globe itself—Yea, all thich it inherit "—that no attempt at 
completeness can be entirely satisfactory. Short bibliogra- 
phies on chosen topics should, on the other hand, be attrac- 
tive and useful. They could form a foundation for book- 
lists and perhaps be of service to study groups. 


We propose, therefore, that this and any subsequent num- 
bers should have a central theme, such as *‘ The novel of 
social protest,’ ‘The short story, and so on. The main 
article could, equally, be on a special author, or on an out- 
standing book. We also intend, under the caption ‘ Intro- 
ducing,’ to give brief notes on important novelists. Doubt- 
less the facts presented may be commonplaces to many. In 
this initial number we are trying to arrive at a standard. 
rhere may be an opening in New Zealand for a more 
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general literary newssheet, part of which could be devoted 
to our needs. In the meantime we could popularise authors, 
note current news, discuss problems, and touch on the mullti- 
plicity of themes essayed by the novelist. 


AUSTRALIAN FICTION 


In Australia, as in the other Dominions, imaginative litera- 
ture is becoming more individual, more realistic, more 
mature. Writers express attitudes that are peculiarly Aus. 
tralian; they are living their own life and reacting to their 
own environment. The native school, first encouraged by 
the Sydney Bulletin critics and writers, is to-day strong and 
vital. Its initiates comprise not only the Australian born, 
nor, necessarily, those who choose Australian themes, but 
those who interpret something native to the country, and 
sincerely characteristic of its thought and feeling. 

Evidence of this growing self-consciousness may be found 
in the Commonwealth Literary Fund’s decision to publish 
standard Australian books in cheap editions. The Austra- 
lian Pocket Library was announced in The Sydney Morning 
Herald of April 21st, 1944. A beginning was to be made 
with pic, in titles, ten of which were novels!, and two, 


volumes of short stories2. The quarterly Southerly (vol. 6 
no. 2, 1945), gives a detailed account of the scheme, together 


with critical reviews of the novels chosen. Naturally there 
has been some disagreement over the selection. R. G. 
Howarth, the editor, considers For the Term of his Natural 
Life, Such is Life and The Fortunes of Richard Mahony 
obvious ommissions, while he lists other suggestions that 
have been made.3 
1. Haxby’s cireus—K. S. Prichard; Flesh in armour—Leonard 
Mann; Robbery under arms—Rolf Boldrewood; Landtakers— 
Brian Penton; Man shy—F. D. Davison; Passage—Vance Palmer; 
Tiburon—Kylie Tennant; We of the Never Never—Mrs Aeneas 
Gunn; Glass house—F. B. Eldershaw; Old Blastus of Bandicoot 
—Miles Franklin. 
On the track and Over the shiprails—Henry Lawson; It’s harder 
for girls—Gavin Casey. 
Rigby’s romance—Tom Collins; Coonardoo—K. S. Prichard; 
House is built—M. B. Eldershaw; Jonah—Lewis Stone; Escape 
of Sir William Heans—W. G. Hay; Timeless land—Eleanor Dark: 
My love must wait—Ernestine Hill; Pastoral symphony—J. J. 
Hardie; Man who loved children—Christina Stead; Saturdee— 
Norman Lindsay; Young desire—Seaforth McKenzie; Go-getter 
—Leonard Mann; Leaf of laurel—Leslie Meller. 
The programme of the Commonwealth Literary Fund is 
interesting in view of FE. H. McCormick’s article The state 
as a publisher ... in this year’s March number of New 
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7EALAND LIBRARIES. It may not be superflous to note that, 
while Mr McCormick points out the dangers inherent in 
state patronage of letters, he supports M. H. Holcroft’s view 
‘hat a country should keep its own classics easily available. 

lo be presented with a bibliography fout nu is rather 
overwhelming. Therefore, though the dates given with each 
‘itle are to a certain extent explanatory, brief annotations, 
necessarily sketchy, may not be out of place. 

Henry Kingsley, Marcus Clarke, and Rolf Boldrewood 
elong to the colonial period. They are imperfectly adapted 
‘o the Australian scene, and describe it from the outside. 
Other writers of this period such as Ada Cambridge and 

jasma’ are of interest merely to literary historians. The 
nineties saw a flowering of the short story which is equalled 
only to-day. Henry Lawson, Barbara Baynton, Edward Dy- 
son, Steele Rudd and Dowell O'Reilly helped to make the 
ren years before federation rich and vital. Ernest Favenc, 
touis Becke and Albert Dorrington were accomplished, 
ather slick, and far less ‘ native’ in our sense. 

With Such is Life, by Tom Collins (pen-name of Joseph 
Furpy), the Australian novel, as such, emerged. A. G. Ste- 
phens. the Bulletin’s critic at once saw the merit of this 
rather formless work. Furpy himself labelled it ‘ temper 
democratic; bias offensively Australian.’ Its influence has 
been great, in particular on Miles Franklin. The long 
pause in the career of this significant novelist has caused 
some to deduce that she was ‘ Brent of Bin Bin.’ Mrs Aeneas 
Gunn's personal narratives, charming as they are, and un- 
iffected, are hardly conventional novels. Others later, not- 
ably Xavier Herbert and Katharine Susannah Prichard, were 
io envisage the conflicts of the Never Never more clearly. 

Chronologically we now come to Henry Handel Richard- 
con (Henrietta Richardson), the outstanding figure in Aus- 
tralian fiction. There is a curious parallelism between her 
life and that of Katherine Mansfield. Each revolted against 
the shallow culture of middle-class life in the colonies. each 
fled to the intellectual circles of Europe, and each did her 
best work in interpreting her early environment. Henrietta 
Richardson, widow of J. G. Robertson, Professor of German 
it London University, died in England in March of this 
year. 

In the twenties the Bulletin, seeking to stimulate the 
novel as it had the short story of a previous generation, 
imounced three annual competitions. The first award was 
shared between M. Barnar Eldershaw’s A House is Built, 
ind Katharine Susannah Prichard’s Coonardoo, while the 
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second went to Vance Palmer’s The Passage. There was 10 
third; the depression had come. However, the Bulletin had 
again picked winners. All three are considerable novelists, 
The partnership of Marjorie Bernard and Flora Eldershaw, 
indicated by their nom de plume, has now been dissolved. 
Marjorie Barnard has turned to the short story (The Per- 
simmon tree, 1943). Helen Simpson and Christina Stead 
also belong to this period. They are, however, expatriates, 
contributing little to the native stream. Mary Mitchell is 
too completely divorced from her origins to be considered. 
Jack and Philip Lindsay, sons of Norman Lindsay, have 
not as yet produced anything in fiction to justify their in- 
clusion, though both emphasize their Australian birth and 
connections. 

The thirties are remarkable for their output, and for the 
cmergence of a younger school of novelists. Variety is the 
key-note of these years, but the novel of pioneering recurs 
significantly. Miles Franklin's All That Swagger rivals Brian 
Penton’s Landtakers for vigorous reconstruction of the past. 
Mrs Eleanor Dark, daughter of Dowell O'Reilly, moved 
away from her early psychological themes with The Time- 
less Land. Human Drift by Leonard Mann, Hemp and 
Music by Ernest Wells, J. J. Hardie’s Pastoral Symphony, 
and Ernestine Hill’s My Love Must Wait are further essays 
in this genre. Other writers such as R. B. Plowman have 
given graphic descriptions of little-known parts of Australia, 
while Ion Idriess, William Hatfield and J. J. Hardie have 
written romantic tales of adventure. Xavier Herbert's Cap 
ricornia was a bitter story about the colour problems in the 
Northern Territory. Robert Tate's allegorical novel Tlie 
Doughman strikes a different note again. Two of the most 
important figures in this younger school are Kylie Tennant. 
a‘ keen observer ' and a stern realist, and Frank Dalby Davi- 
son. The latter's Mansby, which won the Gold Medal of 
the Australian Literary Society, is a classic story of cattle in 
the Queensland station country. Davison has lately turned 
to the short story and to travel. 

The ubiquitous detective novel (which scarcely contri- 
butes to the evolution of a literature!) has its able exponents 
in Arthur W. Upfield and Michael Innes (J. I. M. Stewart), 
Professor of English at Adelaide University. 

The short story is now recognised as a separate literary 
form. There has been a second flowering of this art in 
Australia recently, comparable to, but different from, that of 
the nineties. The most outstanding contemporary is Gavin 
S. Casey. The poet, Douglas Stewart, originally from New 
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Zealand, shows both technical skill and keen penetration in 
rhe Girl with Red Hair. Margaret Trist’s homely narra- 
‘ives are surprisingly even. Dal Stiven’s The Tramp is 
remarkable for its variety. Brian James and Alan Marshall 
are winning increasing attention, while James Hackston’s in- 
imitable Father is a distinct creation. Marjorie Barnard and 
Frank Balby Davison have already been mentioned; Katha- 
rine Susannah Prichard and Vance Palmer are even more 
notable examples. Finally we must draw attention to two 
serials of high standard, Australian New Writing and Coast 
‘0 Coast. In these anthologies there is increasing evidence of 
experimentalism in the art and in the technique of the short 
story. 

rhe bibliography which follows is a tentative one. We 
nvite correspondence on omissions and errors of judgment. 
Selection has been based upon: 

Anchen, J. O.—The Australian novel. Whitcombe & 
Fombs, 1940. 

\ustralian writers speak; literature and life in Australia. 
\neus and Robertson, 1942. 

Fildershaw, M. B.—Fssays in Australian fiction. Melbourne 
university press, 1938. 

Fwers, ]. K.—Creative writing in Australia. Georgian 
House, 1945. 

Miller, E. M.—Australian novel. First series. William 
Brooks, 1945. 


Form: If the pseudonym is better known than the real name, 
entry under it has been preferred. Full Christian name 
is given if there is only one, or if only one is normally 
used; otherwise initials. Articles at the beginning of 
titles have been omitted. The date in each case is that 
of the original publication. 


Australian new writing 1943— Brent of Bin Bin, pseud. 
Barnard, M. F. Back to Bool Bool. 1931. 
Persimmon tree (short stories). —Ten creeks run. 1930. 
1944 —Up the country, 1928. 


Baynton, Barbara , Campbell, Jean. 
4 studies (short stories). Brass and cymbals. 1933. 
3ecke, Louis, pseud. of G. L. soos may Se. TEE. 
Becke. Campion, Sarah. 
By reef and palm. 1894. Makeshift. 1940. 
-Ebbing of the tide. 1896. —Mo Burdekin. 1941. 
Boldrewood, Rolf, pseud. of T. A. Casey, G. S. 
Browne. Birds of a feather (short 
Robbery under arms. 1881. stories). 1945. 
Brady, E. J. —It’s harder for girls (short 
Two frontiers. 1944, stories). 1942. 
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Clarke, M. A. H. 

lor the term of his natural 

life. 1874. 

Coast to coast; Australian stories 

annual. 1941- 

Collins, Dale. 
Ordeal. 1924 
Sentimentalists. 1927. 
Collins, Tom, pseud. of Joseph 
Furpy. 
Rigby’s romance. 1921. 
Such is life. 1903. 
‘onnolly, Roy. 

Southern saga. 1940. 

ottrell, Dorothy. 

Earth battle. 1930. 

Singing Gold. 1928. 

‘ronin, Bernard (Dennis Adair, 
psued.). 

Bluff stakes. 1922. 
~-trvacken, 1931. 

Coastlanders. 1918. 
—Dragonfly. 1928. 
—Red Dawson. 1927. 

“ Coastlanders) . 

-Sow’s ear. 1933. 
—Timber wolves. 1920. 
—-White gold. 1927. 
Dalley, John B. 

Only the morning. 1930. 

Dark, Eleanor. 

Little company. 1945. 
—Prelude to Christopher. 1933. 
—Return to Coolami. 193865. 
—Slow dawning. 1932. 

Sn across the sky. 1937. 

Timeless land. 1940. 

Waterway. 1938. 

Davison, R. D. 

Forever morning, 1931. 

-Man shy. 1931. 

-Wells of Beersheba. 1933. 

-Woman at the mill (short 

stories). 1940. 

Dorrington, Albert. 

Castro’s last sacrament and 

other stories. 1900. 
Drake-Brockman, Henrietta. 

Blue north. 1934. 

Sheba lane. 1936. 

—Younger sons. 1937. 
Dyson, E. G. 

Below and on top. (short stor- 

ies). 1898. Reprinted as “ Gol- 

den shanty ” 1929. 

—-Fact’ry ’ands (short stories). 

1906. 

Eldershaw, M. B., pseud. of F. S. 
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(sequel to 


P. Eldershaw and M. F. Bar. 


nard. 

Glasshouse. 1936. 
—Green memory. 1931. 
—House’ is built. 1929. 
—Plaque with laurel. 1937. 
Ercole, Velia. 

Dark windows. 
—No escape. 1932. 
Ewers, J. K. 

Fire in the wind: 1935. 
Farenc, Ernest. 

Last of six; tales of the Aus- 

tral tropics, 1893. Pub. in Eng- 

land as Tales of the Austral 

tropics. 1894. 

—My only murder and other 

tales. 1898. * 

Franklin, Miles. 

All that swagger. 1937. 

-Mv brilliant career. 1901. 
—Old Blastus of Bandicoot. 1931. 
Franklin, Miles and Cusack, 

Dymphna. 

Pioneers on parade. 1939. 
Gunn, Jeannie (Mrs Aeneas Gunn) 
Little black princess of the 

Never Never. 1905. 

—We of the Never Never. 1908. 
Hume, Fergus. 

Mystery of a hansom cab. 1886 
Hardie, J. J. 

Bridle track. 1936. 

Pastoral symphony. 1939. 
Hatfield, William, pseud. of Er- 

nest Chapman. 

Desert saga. 1933. 

—-Ginger Murdoch. 1932. 

—River crossing. 1934. 
~~Sheen-mates. 1931. 

Hay, W. G. 

Escape of the notorious Sir 

William Heans. 1919. 
—Herridge of Reality swamp. 

1907. 

—Mystery of Alfred Doubt. 1937. 
—Strabane of the Mulberry hills. 

1929. 

Herbert, Xavier. 

Capricornia. 1938. 

Hill, Ernestine. 

My love must wait. 1942. 
Idriess, Ion. 

Madman’s island. 1938. 

—Over the range. 1937. 

Innes. Michael, pseud. of J. I. M. 
Stewart. 
Appleby on Ararat. 1941. 


1934. 


' 





Appleby’s end. 1945. 
Hamlet Revenge! 1937. 
Lament for a maker. 1938. 
There came both mist and 
snow. 1940. 
Weight of the evidence. 1944. 
James, Brian. 
First furrow (short stories) 
1944. 
Kingsley, Henry. 
Geoffry Hamlyn. 1895. 
Lancaster, G. B., pseud. of E. J. 
Lyttelton. 
Pageant. 1933. 
Promenade. 1938. 
cangley, Eve. 
The pea pickers. 1940. 
-awson, Henry. 
Joe Wilson and his mates 
(short stories. 1902). 
On the track and over the slip- 
rails. (short stories) 1909. 
While the billy boils. 1896. 
Lawson, Will. 
Old man Murray. 1937. 
When Cobb and co. was King. 
1936. 
Lindsay, Norman. 
Redheap. 1930 (American ed. 
entitled “ Every mother’s son’’) 
Saturdee, 1933. 
MacKaness, George, ed. 
Australian story book. 1928. 
Mackenzie. Seaforth, pseud. of 
Kenneth MacKenzie. 
Chosen people. 1938. 
Younes desire it. 1937. 
Mann, Leonard. 
Flesh in armour. 1902. 
The go-getter. 1942. 
Human drift. 1935. 
Mountain flat. 1939. 
Murder in Sydney. 1937. 
Maller, Leslie. 
Leaf of laurel. 1933. 
Mills, Martin. 
Montforts. 1928. 
Morris. Myra. 
Dark tumult. 1940. 
Wind on the water. 1938. 
Reilly. Dowell. 
ph corners (short stories). 
920. 

Tears and triumph. 1913. 
Pelm Nettie (Mrs Vance _Pal- 
mer) ed. ' 
Australian story book. 1946. 

Palmer, Vance. 


Daybreak. 1932. 

—Enchanted island. 1923. 

—Legend for Sanderson. 1937. 

—Man Hamilton. 1928. 

—Men are human. 1930. 

—Outpost. 1924. (Republished as 
“Hurricane” in 1935). 

—Passage. 1930. 

—Sea and spinifex (short stor- 
ies). 1934. 

—Separate lives (short stories). 
1931. 

—Swayne family. 1934. 

Penton, Brian. 

Inheritors. 1936. 

-—Landtakers. 1934. 

Plowman, R. B. 

Boundary rider. 1935. 

—Camel pads. 1933. 

—Larapinta. 1939. 

--Man from Oodnadatta. 1933. 

Prichard, K. S. 

Black opal. 1921. 

—Coonardoo. 1929. 

-—Haxby’s circus. 1930. 

—Intimate strangers. 1927. 

—Kiss on the lips (short stor- 
ies). 1932. 

—Moon of desire. 1941. 

~—Pioneers. 1915. 

—Potch and colour. 
ies). 1945. 

—Roaring nineties. 1946. 

—-Working bullocks. 1926. 

Rayment, Tarlton. 

The valley of the sky. 1937. 

Richardson. H. H., pseud. of Hen- 

rietta Richardson (Mrs J. G. 
Robertson). 
End of a childhood and other 
stories. 1934. 

—Fortunes of Richard Mahoney. 
1930. Collective title of three 
novels, namely; Australia Felix, 
1917; Way Home, 1925; Ultima 
Thule, 1929. 

—Getting of wisdom. 1910. 

—Maurice Guest. 1908. 

—Yovng Cosima, 1939. 

Rudd, Steele, pseudo. of A. H. 

Davis. _ 
On our selection. 1899. 
Simpson, Helen. 
Boomerang. 1932. 

—Maid no more. 1940. 

—-Under Capricorn. 1937. 

Stead, C. E. 

Beauties and furies. 1936. 


(short stor- 
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—For love alone. 1944. In the sun (short stories) 1943 
—House of all nations. 1938. Upfield, A. W. 
—iian who loved children. 1940. Bone is pointed. 1938. 
-Salzburg tales (short stories). —Mr Jelly’s business. 1937. 
1934. —No footprints in the bush. 194; 
—Seven poor men of Sydney. —Mystery of Swordfish Reef. 
1939. 
—Sands of Windee. 1931. 
Gir] with —Wings above the Diamantina 
ies). 1945. 1936 


Stivens, Dal. —Winds of evil. 1937. 
Tramp and other stories. 1936. Warung, Price, pseud. of William 
Stone, Louis. Astley. 


Betty Wayside. 1915. Tales of the convict system. 
~Jonah, 1911. 1892. 


Tate, R. D. —Tales of the early days. 1894. 
The doughman. 1933. —Tales of the old regime. 1897, 


Tennant, Kylie. Waten, J. L. and O’Connor, V.C. 
The battlers. 1941. eds. 


Foveaux. 1938. Twenty great Australian stor- 
—Ride on stranger. 1943. ies. 1946. 


—Tiburon. 1935. Wells, Ernest. 
-Time enough later. Brave music. 1934. 
Trist, Margaret (Lucas). —Hemp. 1933. 


INTRODUCING 


Elizabeth Bowen: * Miss Elizabeth Bowen's short stories 
and novels are, superficially speaking, limited in range; . . . 
but as regards human emotion they are both deep and 
wide’ (Js the British novel dead? by Phyllis Bentley; in Sat. 
R. Lit. 19 no 14:14 Ja °39). Her introduction to The 
Faber Book of Modern Stories is a masterpiece of close an: 
alysis. 

Ivy Compton-Burnett: ‘She is one of the most original | 
and accomplished writers of her time . . . Besides her novel: 7 
Samuel Butler's Way of All Flesh seems vague and harm 
less.’ (Edwin Muir in ‘ The Present Age From 1914’). He 
titles, such as Elders and Betters, Daughters and Sons indi 
cate her chosen theme—the dissonances of middle-class famil\ 
life. 

Geoffrey Pommeroy Dennis: ‘One of the most important | 
and one of the least knewn writers of our time.’—Louis Gold: 9 
ing. (Quoted in Twentieth Century Authors edited by S. |. | 
Kunitz and M. Haycraft.) 

Stephen Hudson: (pseud. of Sydney Schiff). * Richard | 
Kurt is one of the most completely described characters in 
modern fiction, and the series of novels in which he appears. 
the best cf which are collected in A True Story, are a scru- 
pulous criticism of human motives. —Edwin Muir. 
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George Blake: Mr Blake's chosen field has been industrial 
middle-class Scotland. He has done much to end the vein 
of sentimental romanticism in writing about that country. 
\n excellent Scottish satirist. 

Lettice Cooper: Yorkshire novelist reviewed by Phyllis 
jentiey in The English Regional Novel. 

Dorothy Parker: *1 slept through it like wildfire’ (Mrs 
Parker's comment on a recent novel). There is a sardonic, 
corrosive touch about almost anything she writes. © Many 
of her stories have been published in anthologies. Big 
Blonde won the O. Henry Prize in 1929. Her * ingenious 
epigrams misapplied’ are passed round the five continents. 

Frederic Manning: Arnold Bennett, E. M. Forster, St. 
join Ervine, and T. E. Lawrence, all hailed Her Privates We 
as a great book. Edwin Muir writes of jt as probably the 
best war novel of the twenties. Manning was born in Syd- 
ney and attended the Sydney Grammar School. 

/. P. Marquand: Mr Marquand, already well-known as a 
writer of detective fiction, burst upon America with The 
Laie George Appley in 1937. Through the apparent memoir 
the satirical motif runs so softly that only the acute ear 
can detect it. Though ‘ Mr Moto’ still sleuths, J. P. Mar- 
quand has followed up his initial literary success with three 
novels, similar in tone, construction, and plot. 

Djuna Barnes: * Miss Barne’s prose is the only prose by a 
living writer which can be compared with that of Joyce. It 
(Nightwood) is a unique work of the imagination, and a 
consummate achievement of style ’"—Edwin Muir. 

J. Maclaren-Ross: Has achieved a reputation for his satiri- 
cal studies of army life. 

Anna Kavan (Mrs Helen Edmonds) lived in Auckland 
during the war. She has had stories and articles in Horizon, 
Tempest, New Writing; she is the author of Asylum pieces, 
1940; Change the name, 1941; and J am Lazarus, 1945. 
Previously, as Helen Ferguson, she had several novels pub- 
lished. 

Pseuds. ad Infinitum 


Gabrielle Margaret Vere Long (Campbell) is something 
of a ag | curiosity. Pooh-Bah like, she rolls Marjorie 
Bowen, Robert Paye, George R. Preedy, a Shearing, 
and John Winch, into one. In her autobiography she is 
Margaret Campbell! Hugh Walpole calls her ‘ the greatest 
historical paces 8 we have had in a generation.’ Her por- 
trait gallery is immense and startlingly varied. Her sense 
of things past is vivid and informed, her sympathies as 
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chameleon-like as her impersonations. In pure history she 
exhibits almost schizophrenic tendencies—but that need not 
concern us here. 

Cosmopolitans 

Frederic Prokosch: Many people are surprised to knoy 
that he is an American. His novels have a breadth of can. 
vas and an inclusiveness that is more characteristic of Furo. 
pean work. Sombre yet powerful, he is in revolt agains: 
‘ dogmatic, prejudiced, provincial or misinformed judgments, 
literary or personal.’ 

Arthur Koestler: Born in Budapest, educated in Vienna, 
widely travelled in the Near East and Central Asia, stationed 
at significant moments in Spain and France, imprisoned in 
both countries, Koestler has had first-hand experience of the 
sores infecting mye 30 Peter Slavik, a self-portrait. is a 
case study of the political hero. There is a merciless rea- 
lism in his horrible memories. William Phillips writes, 
‘And while the political novel obviously is still far below 
the standards of the art novel, still, in the hands of Silone 
and Koestler, it has at least become a meaningful literary 
expression.’ (Koestler and the political novel, in Nation 
159 no. 9:241-2 Ag 26 °44.) 

Mulk-Raj Anand: One has to read only a little of Anand’s 
literary criticism to feel his deep knowledge of European 
letters, his sharp sense of actuality. His novels and tales of 


Indian life equally go straight to the heart of things. Here 
is a world mind, cradled in the proletarian movements of 
this century, though not accepting them unreservedly, a mind 


which easily spans the narrowing gap between East and 
West. 


Two ‘ Come-Backs’ 

Robert Surtees: ‘It is said that his daughters never read 
his books “ because Papa said that there was nothing worse 
for young people than reading bad literature!" But because 
of his historic importance and his own creative powers he 
now seems due for a revival, and there are some signs that 
he may get it.. (Edward Wagenknecht in Cavalcade of the 
English Novel, 1943). Of Jorrocks, Wagenknecht writes, 
‘He has that peculiar kind of vulgarity that is one of the 
glories of English literature, the vulgarity that first appeared 
in the Wife of Bath, and which reached its apotheosis in 
Falstaff.’ 

Ronald Firbank: ‘ Between 1915 and 1924 Firbank had 
seven volumes published. Carl Van Vechten writes of them. 
“These novels are not suitable for public libraries, and 
Brander Matthews and William Lyons Phelps will neve: 
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review them.” He goes on to say, ‘“ He (Firbank) is unique, 
a glittering dragon-fly skimming over the sunlit literary 
garden, where almost all other creatures crawl.’ 

, Recent Fiction of Importance 

‘Time '—reporter John Hersey certainly got there with 
{ Bell from Adano. The sales have been colossal. Some 
responsible critics praised the book whole-heartedly. *On 
the whole other reviewers felt that the correspondent had 
done an excellent job of reporting, but on the artistic side 
nany felt that he had not produced a soundly constructed 
novel. and that his chief character tended to over-simplifi- 
cation. (Current Biography, F 1944). 

Fireman Flower.’ * There is one great story in Mr San- 
som’s collection, The Wall, when the writer's imagination 
as completely realised the uncanny possibilities of chance. 
\nd some of the other stories shine like diamonds, so finely 
save they been chiselled.’” Mulk-Raj Anand. 

John Lehmann’s Choice of War-time English Fiction 

.. Others, no doubt, would add other names; and 
would vary the list of memorable fiction, which for me 
includes Virginia Woolf's Between the Acts, Elizabeth 
Bowen's Look at all those Roses, Rosamond Lehman's [sic] 
rhe Ballad and the Source, Rex Warner’s The Aerodrome, 
Graham Greene’s Ministry of Fear, Henry Green’s Caught, 
Rayner Heppenstall’s Saturnine, Nigel Balchin’s The Small 
Back Room, L. P. Hartley’; The Shrimp and the Anemone, 
Evelyn Waugh’s Put out More Flags, Sir Osbert Sitwell’s 
Open the Door, William Sansom’s Fireman Flower, C. S. 
Forester’s The Ship, J]. B. Priestley’s Daylight on Saturday, 
F. L. Green’s Music in the Park, H. E. Bate’s Fair Stood the 
Wind for France, Anthony Thorne’s I’m a Stranger Here 
Myself, Gerald Kersh’s They Die with Their Boots Clean, 
and Mr Toynbee’s own School in Private . . .’ (Horizon 
Ja 45 p6). 

Though Lilian Smith’s Strange Fruit has been fortunate 
enough to fight its way through the censorship, and is a 
best-seller, it is yet a highly significant novel, moving and 
sincere. ‘With genuine sympathy,’ wrote William Dubois, 
‘she shows both Negroes and whites caught in an economic, 
ethnic, and emotional web “that only evolution can un- 
tangle, or revolution break.” ’ 

‘Inspired by this creed (revolutionary defeatism) Mr 
Comfort has written the biggest and most ambitious novel 
of any member of his generation . . . The length of The 
7 House detracts from its obvious merit.—Mulk-Raj 
Anand. 
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